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had to use in persuading his superiors to let me retain those books.
I am now told that I could import at my own expense perio-
dicals. I had said a newspaper was a periodical. He seemed to
agree, but he had his doubts about a newspaper being allowed. I
had not the courage to mention the Chronicle weekly. But I men-
tioned The Times of India weekly. That seemed to the Superin-
tendent to be too political. I could name the Police News, Tit-bits
or Blackwoods. This matter is, however, quite beyond the Superin-
tendent's province. What is to be considered a periodical will
probably be finally decided by His Excellency the Governor-in-
Gouncil.
Then, there was the question of the use of a knife. If I was to
toast my bread (I could not digest it without), I must cut it up in
slices and, if I was to squeeze my lemons, I must cut them also.
But a knife was a 'lethal weapon' and most dangerous in the hands
of a prisoner. I gave the Superintendent the option of withdrawing
bread and lemons or giving me the use of a knife. At last the use
of my own pen-knife has been restored to me. It has to remain in
the custody of my convict warder to be given to me whenever I
may require it. It goes back to the Jailor every evening and
comes back every morning to the convict warder.
You may not know the species. Convict warders are those
long-term prisoners who by their good behaviour may be given a
warder's dress and may be, under supervision, entrusted with light
responsibilities. One such warder who has been convicted for a
murder is in charge of me during the day and another reminding
me of Shaukat Ali's size is added for night duty. This addition
was made when the Inspector-General at last decided to leave my
cell open. Both the warders are quite inoffensive. They never
interfere with me. And I never engage in any conversation with
them. I have to speak to the day warder for some of my wants.
But beyond that I have no intercourse with them.
I am in a triangular block. One side (the longest) of the
triangle which falls west has eleven cells. I have as my companion
in the yard an Arabian State prisoner (I suppose). He does not
speak Hindustani. I unfortunately do not know Arabic; there-
fore, our intercourse is restricted to morning greetings. The base
of this triangle is a solid wall and the shortest side is a barbed-wire
fence with a gate opening on to a spacious open ground. The
triangle is divided by a lime line beyond which I was not to go.
Thus I had about seventy feet length for exercise. As an illustra-
ion of the want of human touch, I mentioned the white line to
Mr. Khambata, the Gantonment Magistrate, who is one of the visit-